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PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 437 

RECORD OP AN EXPERIENCE WHILE UNDER THE 
INFLUENCE OP ETHER 1 

WHILE living on a farm in Wayland, Mass., during the year 
1896, it became necessary for me to have an operation per- 
formed for the removal of hemorrhoids. Having eaten nothing since 
the night before, and after a night of intense suffering, and during 
the early morning drinking more than a quart of strong black coffee, 
I was placed under the influence of ether about 9 a.m. 

While inhaling the ether, I tried to think of something pleasant, 
so that my dreams might not be of an unpleasant nature. Gradually 
I became unconscious, singing, " Oh ! the beautiful flowers, " in a vain 
attempt to bring an image of natural scenery before my view. 

My next impression was one of being utterly and completely lost 
to everything, even to the fact that I was I. It is hard to convey to 
another the complete sense of loss of everything, friends, home, and 
individuality. I seemed to be down on the ground, in a deep, dark, 
dense forest, yet without seeing or feeling any trees, and yet I 
seemed to sense large tree trunks standing closely together. I had 
no feeling of pain, only of immeasurable loss. All at once I heard a 
voice, scarcely audible, calling from a vast distance, "Mr. Walker — 
Mr. Walker. ' ' And oh ! the joy that rushed through my mind, the 
feeling of infinite relief, the feeling of connection with somebody. 
"Why," I thought, "that is me, I am somebody, that's my name, I 
have a name, I have a friend, oh ! how good, ' ' and I was filled with 
a feeling of contentment such as I have never experienced before 
or since. 

I seemed to know no more until I recovered sufficiently to recog- 
nize my wife about 5 p.m. Later, I learned that the voice I had 
heard, was that of the doctor, who raised my eyelid, and called me 
by name, about an hour before I became actually conscious. He 
said to my wife, "He is all right now, he is coming round. ' ' 

The impressions I received were so vivid that I have tried to 
analyze them. I have wondered whether they might not be similar to 
the first impressions of a developed consciousness entering into 
another world, similar to the feelings that might cause the first fear- 
ful cry of a new-born child, just broken loose from all its past envir- 
onment, provided it had a consciousness sufficiently developed to 
realize the loss of all it had hitherto been connected with and de- 
pendent upon. 

It may be a common experience, but I have no knowledge of a 
similar one. Harry Walker. 

Pobt Jervis, N. Y. 

1 Communicated to this Journal by Professor William James, and printed 
by permission of the writer. 



